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" But soon as thought of thee breeds my delight,
And my young soul flutters to thee his nest,
Most rude Despair, my daily unbidden guest,
Clips straight my wings, straight wraps me in his night."

(No. 108.)

Stella's prudent withdrawal of herself from Sidney's
company begins to work with salutary effect upon his
passion. As that cools or fades for want of nourishment,
so the impulse to write declines; and the poet's sincerity
is nowhere better shown than in the sudden and ragged
ending of his work. I doubt whether the two sonnets
on Desire and Love, which Dr. Grosart has transferred
from the Miscellaneous Poems and printed here as Nos.
109 and 110, were really meant to form part oiAstrophel
and Stella. They strike me as retrospective, composed
in a mood of stern and somewhat bitter meditation on
the past, and probably after some considerable interval;
yet the Latin epigraph attached to the second has the
force of an envoy. Moreover, they undoubtedly repre-
sent the attitude of mind in which Sidney bade farewell
to unhallowed love, and which enabled him loyally to
plight his troth to Frances Walsingham. Therefore it
will not be inappropriate to close the analysis of his love
poetry upon this note. No one, reading them, will fail
to be struck with their resemblance to Shakespeare's
superb sonnets upon Lust and Death (" The expense of
spirit" and " Poor soul, thou centre"), which are per-
haps the two most completely powerful sonnets in our
literature:

" Thou blind man's mark, thou fool's self-chosen snare,
Fond fancy's scum, and dregs of scattered thought;
Band of all evils ; cradle of causeless care ;

Thou web of will whose end is never wrought 1
